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ABSTRACT 



The results of a survey of 14 Minnesota school districts on 
the participation of students with disabilities in the Basic Standards Exams 
are examined in this report. Findings indicate that all 14 districts had at 
least 50 percent of all eligible students with disabilities participate in 
the April 1996 testing cycle. Ten districts indicated they had written 
guidelines to assist them in making participation decisions and choosing 
accommodations, and had made potential modifications to the test to meet 
individual student needs. However, only 6 districts indicated that they had 
used the guidelines during the recent testing cycle. When districts did not 
have guidelines or chose not to use them, they often indicated that 
participating decisions were made on the basis of either disability category 
or severity of disability. Many districts also indicated that decisions were 
made on a case-by-case basis. Of those districts with written guidelines, 
most had guidelines that had been produced by more than one individual or by 
a specific group of individuals. Providing accommodations was an area of 
concern to districts and was often inconsistently interpreted and implemented 
across districts. The need for guidance from the Minnesota Department of 
Children, Families, and Learning is emphasized. An appendix includes a copy 
of the survey used. (CR) 
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Overview 



Nationally, there is a strong push for higher standards of learning and 
the implementation of assessment programs to measure progress toward 
these higher standards (for example, see publications by the American 
Federation of Teachers, 1995; the Business Roundtable, 1996; the 
Education Commission of the States, 1996; and Education Daily, July 
23). As states emd schools implement these standards and assessments, 
they are faced with the challenge of ensuring that they include all 
students, particularly students with disabilities and students with limited 
English proficiency (LEP), who frequently are excluded from these 
types of educational initiatives (c.f., McGrew, Thurlow, Shriner, & 
Spiegel, 1992). 

Currently, the State of Minnesota is facing the challenge to define high 
standards and to assess students’ progress toward these articulated 
standards. In addition, policies and guidelines are being developed, at a 
state and local level, to encourage maximum participation of all children. 
Before 1994, there was no requirement in Minnesota for any kind of 
state level assessment. WMle individual school districts have generally 
collected their own data in the past, the nature of the assessment varied 
from one district to another. Additionally, there was no attempt to 
provide a comparative, statewide picture of student performance for the 
public. 

In response to federal and State legislation, however, Minnesota is 
developing an assessment system that will provide state-level reports on 
the performance of its students. The assessment system includes both 
Basic Standards Examinations, designed to assess basic skills, and 
Profiles of Learning, designed to assess high-level instructional 
standards of learning. This two-tiered approach is an effort to ensure 
that Minnesota students meet both Basic Skills requirements and 
challenging standards before graduating from high school. 

The Basic Standards Exams for Reading and Mathematics were first 
implemented throughout the state on a voluntary basis during the 1995- 
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1996 school year. School districts were encouraged to participate in the 
assessment process and to include all eligible students (i.e., of 
appropriate age). The most recent testing cycle in April 1996 was both 
legislated and conducted within a short-time span. Thus, relatively 
sparse guidelines were provided to districts about how to include 
students with disabilities in the Exams or about possible 
accommodations students could receive to encourage maximum 
participation. 

The recent implementation of the Basic Standards Exams within the state 
of Minnesota provided an opportunity for the Minnesota Assessment 
Project to examine: (a) overall participation rates of students with 
disabilities; (b) what kinds of accommodations were made available; (c) 
specific needs of districts to ensure they are able to include as many 
students as possible in these assessments; and (d) retrospectively, how 
decisions were made to include or exclude students with disabilities. 

To answer these questions, the University of Minnesota, in conjunction 
with the Miimesota Department of Children, Families and Learning, 
developed and distributed a survey to twenty-two districts across the 
state. Surveys were mailed out to target districts and returned to the 
University for analysis. These data were perceived as being an 
important first step before gathering more in-depth information fi’om 
district personnel through focus groups on the participation of students 
with disabilities in the Basic Standards Graduation Exams. 

Method 

Surveys were distributed to 22 districts across the state of Minnesota. 
The districts were chosen to include a mix of urban, metropolitan, and 
rural settings. Each district had participated in the April 1996 
administration of the Basic Standards Exams. The assessment 
coordinator in each of the 22 districts was contacted by phone to explain 
the purpose of the survey. Surveys were sent to districts by mail, and 
returned to the University of Minnesota for analysis. 
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The survey consisted of eight questions about the participation of 
students with disabilities in Minnesota’s Basic Standards Exams (a copy 
of the survey is included in the Appendix). Questions were formatted 
to include closed response, open ended, and 5-point Likert scale 
responses. The survey offered respondents the opportunity to provide 
anecdotal information about written guidelines, specific 
accommodations used by each district, and future needs. 



Fourteen districts reflecting the mix of urban, metropolitan, and rural 
settings returned surveys describing participation rates of students with 
disabilities in the Basic Standards Exams. Additionally, a few districts 
enclosed written policies that they used to guide their decision making 
process about the participation of students with disabilities in the recent 
assessment. All 14 districts reported that at least 50% of all eligible 
students with disabilities participated in the April 1996 testing cycle. 

Ten districts indicated that they had written guidelines to assist in 
making decisions about including students with disabilities in the 
assessments. However, only six districts indicated that they had used 
them during the recent testing cycle. While ensuring compliance to a set 
of district guidelines may present a challenge during future assessments, 
an initial review of these district guidelines is extremely encouraging. 
That is, based on a recent publication (Elliott, Thurlow, & Ysseldyke, 
1996) that identified core policies and guidelines that (a) promote the 
participation of students in assessments, and (b) define appropriate 
assessment accommodations, almost all aspects of these criteria were 
present within each district’s written guidelines. For example, Elliott 
and her colleagues recommend that all students (including students with 
disabilities and LEP) participate in statewide assessments. One district’s 
policy guidelines emphatically meet this guideline, stating in the 
introduction that “All students with disabilities will participate in the 
Graduation Standards. Most students with disabilities, when provided 
with appropriately designed learning opportunities, will participate 
successfully in the Graduation Standards assessment processes. ” Other 
core policies and guidelines include: (a) who should make participation 
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decisions for students; (b) the use of forms to guide and document 
participation decisions; and (c) inclusion of families to receive 
information regarding these pohcies as well as potential imphcations 
these decisions will have on their child. 

On the other hand, when districts did not have guidelines or chose not to 
use them, they often indicated that participation decisions were made on 
the basis of either disability category or severity of disability. For 
example, one district chose to exempt students with either moderate or 
severe mental impairments. Many districts also indicated that decisions 
were made on a case-by-case basis. Comments made by districts that 
did not have guidelines are shown in Table 1. 



TABLE 1: Sample of Comments by Districts Not Using Written 
Participation Guidelines 

“We wanted baseline data so we decided to test all students.” 

‘The only exemptions were by category (SMI, MMI).” 

“Decisions were based on a case-by-case basis with category or severity of 
disability as the indicator.” 

“Every student with an lEP . . . was tested. The exceptions were students 
identified as moderately or severely mentally impaired.” 

Of those districts with written guidelines, most indicated that the 
guidelines had been produced by more than one individual or by a 
specific group of individuals. Typically, district committees, local 
special education directors, and district testing coordinators were most 
frequently endorsed as having produced their district guidelines. When 
more than one set of guidelines was available to district personnel, 
guidelines produced by a district committee tended to be used most 
extensively. These committees were composed primarily of parents, 
teachers, district test coordinators, and administrators. Other districts 
indicated relying on the guidelines of the Department of Children, 
Families and Learning most extensively. 
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Helpfulness of Written Guidelines 

Although accommodations were allowed and guidehnes on allowable 
accommodations were provided by the Department of Children, 
Families and Learning, some districts reported being confused about the 
process. For example, two districts stated that they thought 
accommodations were not allowed in this “pilot” year. Another district 
indicated that a plan for making accommodations was not in place at the 
time of the initial testing; thus, only the provided audiocassette 
presentation for the math test was used. On the positive side, nine 
districts indicated that they had specific written guidelines to expedite the 
allocation of accommodations to students with disabilities. These nine 
districts were then asked to rate the helpfulness of the written guidelines 
based on the degree to which they helped to: 

• Determine whether particular students with disabilities should 
participate 

• Choose specific accommodations for use when administering 
the test 

• Make modifications to the test, such as eliminating certain test 
items, or adjusting the performance standard 



District responses are presented in Table 2. 



TABLE 2: Number and Percentages of 


Districts 


Indicating 


Extent 


to Which 


Guidelines Were Helpful in Determining Participation of 


Students 








1 

Not Very 
Heipful 


2 


3 


4 


5 

Very 

Helpful 


Determining whether particuiar 
students with disabilities shouid 
participate 


0 


0 


2 (22%) 


4 (44%) 


3 (33%) 


Choosing specific accommodations for 
use when administering the test 


0 


0 


3 (33%) 


1 (11%) 


5 (56%) 


Making modifications to the test, such 
as eliminating certain test items, or 
adjusting the performance standard 


0 


0 


4 (44%) 


2 (22%) 


3 (33%) 



N = g 
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In general, districts found written guidelines helpful when determining 
whether to include students with disabilities, selecting appropriate 
accommodations, and making modifications for students with 
disabilities. Written guidelines appeared to be particularly helpful in 
choosing specific accommodations. Five of the respondents indicated 
that written guidelines were “very helpful” in choosing specific 
accommodations for use when administering the Basic Exams. Districts 
also indicated that written guidelines encouraged the participation of 
students with disabilities. Four of the respondents replied that 
guidelines encouraged participation “to a great extent” with a mean 
response across ten districts of 4 and a modal response of 5 on an 
“encouragement” scale of 1 to 5. 

Accommodations Used 

Ten of the responding districts provided information on the types of 
accommodations used during the testing period. Results from the 
survey indicate that the most common types of accommodations used 
for students with disabilities were timing/scheduling and presentation. 
As is evidenced in Table 3, 40% of the districts indicated that they had 
extended the time allotted to complete the test. Other timing/scheduling 
accommodations included allowing frequent breaks, administering the 
test in several sessions, and administering the test over several days. 
None of the districts indicated that they altered the time of day that the 
test is administered. 



TABLE 3: Timing/Scheduling Accommodations 


Extend the time allotted to complete the test 


4 (40%) 


Administer test in several sessions over course of day 


1 (10%) 


Administer test in several sessions over several days 


1 (10%) 


Allow frequent breaks during testing 


1 (10%) 



N = 10 
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Reading the test aloud was the most common presentation 
accommodation (see Table 4). None of the districts indicated that large 
print, magnification, or Braille versions had been used by students with 
disabilities. 



TABLE 4: Presentation Accommodations 


Reading test aloud 


4 (40%) 


Repeated directions 


2 (20%) 


Sign language assistance 


2 (20%) 


Audiocassette 


1 (10%) 



N = 10 



Districts appeared to limit setting accommodations to either s mall group 
administrations (in 4 or 40% of cases) or separate room administrations 
(in 4 or 40% of cases). None of the districts indicated use of a study 
carrel or administration in a completely separate setting (e.g., hospital, 
homebound, home school). The only response accommodation that 
districts reported allowing was sign language assistance (in 2 or 20% of 
cases). 



District Concerns 

Three themes emerged from the responses districts made to the survey 
question about additional information they would find helpful. First, 
several respondents indicated that knowing the results of testing for 
students with disabilities would be helpful. As one respondent 
indicated, “It would be helpful to know how other students from other 
schools with the same disabilities scored compared to us.” 



Second, districts indicated a desire to have sample policies and 
information from other districts available to them. Districts also thought 
that guidelines and criteria established by the Department of Children, 
Families and Learning would be helpful in defining reasonable 
accommodations and in establishing who should help to make the 
decisions about student participation and inclusion within the testing 
process. 
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Finally, seven of the districts indicated that they had been involved in 
collaborative work with other districts to discuss and propose 
assessment policies for students with disabilities. All of these districts 
expressed high satisfaction with these experiences and recommended 
that the Department of Children, Families and Learning encourage 
co mm on forums for further collaboration. 

Discussion n il 

These initial findin gs from 14 representative districts within the State of 
Minnesota are encouraging. In addition, responses indicated areas of 
concern that will need to be addressed in the near future. On the 
positive side, overall participation rates of students with disabilities were 
high for the first round of basic skills testing. In general, responding 
districts seemed committed to establishing guidelines and procedures 
that will enhance participation rates for all students. It appears the shift 
toward greater accountability for documenting and monitoring the 
progress of students with disabilities is one that is being accepted by 
districts in the State of Minnesota. Furthermore, districts that had 
written guidelines perceived them as helpful in: (a) making participation 
decisions, (b) choosing accommodations, and (c) potentially making 
modifications to the test to meet individual student needs. It will be 
important in the future for districts to continue to evaluate the impact that 
these written guidelines have on participation rates and their ability to 
guide appropriate decisions. To summarize, the guidelines reviewed to 
date appear to meet stringent published criteria (Elliott et al., 1996). 
This potentially bodes well for the future, as the Department of 
Children, Families and Learning attempts to enhance uniform 
implementation of Basic Skills testing across districts and to miniiriize 
discrepancies for students who transfer between districts. 

The results of this survey also indicate that providing accommodations 
is an area of concern and often inconsistently interpreted and 
implemented across districts. While it is not clear why certain 
accormnodations were chosen by the districts, each particular 
respondent used a variety of accommodations for students with 
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disabilities. Individual districts, along with the Department of Children, 
Famihes and Learning, will need to be aware of how accommodation 
decisions are made and what the outcomes of those accommodations are 
on a number of factors (e.g., reliability, validity, technical adequacy, 
referral rates, exemptions, etc.). Empirical evidence evaluating the 
impact and use of testing accommodations for students with disabilities 
is scarce to nonexistent. Yet districts are continuously being asked to 
inake decisions that could have major life consequences for students 
with disabilities. The best way to examine the outcomes of 
accommodations is for districts and the Department of Children, 
Famihes and Learning to monitor student outcomes and to evaluate 
empirically the use of specific accommodations on student performance. 
Obviously, research is needed to answer many of the pressing technical 
and policy questions inherent in any large scale assessment process. 

In S u m m a ry 

To summarize, districts continue to seek guidance and clear lines of 
communication from the Department of Children, Families and 
Learning. For the most part, districts are reporting initial compliance 
and support for a full inclusion policy of assessing all students, with 
“all” including students with disabilities. Additionally, each district 
seemed to indicate a need to “check in” with other districts as a way of 
pooling resources and building consensus across the state. Finally, 
there appears to be universal concern on how data will be summarized 
and shared within the State. It would appear that as important 
implementation decisions are made, maintaining a level of collaboration 
among districts and the Department of Children, Families and Learning 
would be a good strategy, one that could lead to more positive outcomes 
for students with disabilities as the State continues to plan for their 
participation in the Basic Standards Exams. 
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Minnesota Graduation Standards Assessment Modifications Project 
Policy Survey for Students with Disabilities 



Respondent 

Position District _ 

Phone ( ) Fax 



The purpose of this survey is to collect information on the current participation of students 
with disabilities in Minnesota’s recent graduation standards assessments in reading pd 
mathematics. You have been identified as someone who was instrumental in estabhshing 
your district’s pohcies overseeing the participation of students with disabilities in these 
assessments. 

Your input is considered very important in evaluating how well Ivfiimesota’s present testing 
policy meets the needs of those individuals or groups making decisions for students with 
disabilities. 



1. To what extent did students with disabihties participate in the recent testing cycle? 

Very few, if any, eligible* students with disabihties participated in the Graduation Exams. 

Less than 50% of all eligible* students with disabilities participated in the Graduation 

Exams. 

More than 50% of all eligible* students with disabihties participated in the Graduation 

Exams. 

*Eligible is defined as those students at the age or grade level targeted for testing. 

2a. Do you have written guidelines to assist you in deciding whether to include students 
with disabihties in the graduation standards exams? 

Yes, our district has written guidehnes. If yes, were they used to make decisions about 

students with disabihties during the recent testing cycle? Yes No 

No, our district has no written guidehnes. 



2b. If your district does not have written guidelines, or chose not to use them in the recent 
testing cycle, how were participation decisions made? (e.g., exclusion on the basis of lEP, 
category or severity of disabihty, time in mainstreamed classes, case-by-case basis)? 



Note: If your district presently has no written guidelines, please skip to Question 7. 



3a. Who prodiwed the written guidelines that you have? (Please check all that apply, if you 
used information from multiple sources) 

(1) Local special education director or administrator 

(2) Building principal 

(3) District or site testing coordinator 

(4) District committee or task force. Please list types of committee members (e.g., 

parents, students, teachers, etc) 

(5) MN Department of Children, Families, and Learning 

(6) Other (Please specify )^ 

3b. If you chose more than one of the above, which of these written guidelines do you 
plan to foUow most extensively? 

Please refer to these particular guidelines in answering Questions 4 and 5: 

4. To what degree do you think these written guidelines will be helpful in: 



Determining whether particular students 

with disabilities should participate? 1 2 3 4 5 

Choosing specific accommodations for use 

when administering the test? 1 2 3 4 5 

Making modifications to the test, such as 
eliminating certain test items, or adjusting 

the performance standard? 1 2 3 4 5 



5. To what extent do you think these written guidelines encourage the participation of all 
students with disabilities in the assessment of graduation standards? 



Not helpful 
at all 



Very 

helpfiil 



1 



2 



3 



4 



5 



To a very little 
extent 



To a great 
extent 



6. Below is a table of possible testing accommodations for students with disabilities. 
Please place an ‘X’ by any accommodation that was provided to students with disabilities 
in your district. 



Timing/Scheduling 


Setting 


Extend the time allotted to complete the test 

Alter time of day that test is administered 

Administer test in several sessions over 

course of day 

Administer test in several sessions over 

several days 

Allow frequent breaks during testing 

Other (Please describe') 


Small group administration 

Hospital administration 

Administration using study carrel 

Separate room administration 

Homebound administration 

Home school administration 

Other rPlease describe') 






Presentation 


Response 


Audiocassette 

Reading test aloud 

Large print 

Repeated directions 

Sign language assistance 

Braille version , 

Magnification devices 

Other rPlease describe') 


Dictate to scribe 

Sign language assistance 

Braille writer 

Answers recorded 

Word processor 

Transfer answers from booklet to answer 

sheet 

Other rPlease describe') 

o 







7. In making participation decisions for students with disabihties in Minnesota’s graduation 
standards exams, what additional information would be helpful to you? 



8. Has your district been involved in any collaborative work with other districts regarding 
assessment policies for students with disabilities? Please describe. 



Thank you for your assistance. Please fax this completed to survey to Ron Erickson at 
(612 ) 624-0879 or mail to Ron Erickson, 350 Elliott Hall, 75 East River Road, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, MN 55455. 
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